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ABSTRACT < 

• This paper outlines a program utilized i'n the 
Countryside School which offers alternatii^ learning environments in, 
the elementary school. The program includes (1) " ^ , 

semi-departmentalization; (2) team teaching; and (3) an ' • 

open-alternatives program". Each of these areas is outlined and fully 
*discuss^J.n terms of student and parent needs. (YRJ) " 
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* * Introduction - ' -J 

rvj , . " V . 

ON Over past years,^ Countryside -School has offered a selection of intermediate 

^ school organizational patterns to Its students and parent^. The selections 
^ that are offered are semi-departnentallzatlon, team teaching approaches, and . 
^ open alternatives approach. The students have been asked to bring this letter 

home so that between you arjd yc^ur child you may make this selection. To help ^ 
you with this, I would like to furnish you with the following Infotmhtlon: ' 



Seml-Departmentallgatlon , 

• Duritig the school year 1962-63, a great many meetings and discussions \ 
were held In which all concerned were able. to participate and offer suggestions 
and opinions. A H:on?lderable amount of time was given to staff, ^parents and 
^H^^'J^'^'mJ''^ personnel to air views and raise questions. This was accomplished 
thru the liberal use of staff meetings at all levels, PTA meetings. School Board 
meetings and even in small group situations such as lounge, coffee ^aks, etc. 

On April 18, 1963, the Edina School Beard authorized the estabVshnent of 
the seal-departmentalized method of organization in the ubper elementhcy grades 
If our, five, six.) for a trial period of three years beginning September, 1963. 

In the presentation-made..to the Board of Education, severkl program hypotheses 
were nmde outlining benefits it was, hoped would be' obtained thru use of this 
form of organization. \ 3*, . 



Program Hypotheses ; . \ 

I. Teacher Assignment ^ 

(a) By assigning subject material areas to teachers on a more limited 
basis, it should be possible to make assignments more closely 
related to interest, competance, and training to the advantage 
^ , or both teachers and pupils. 



\ 



\ 



(b.) 



It would be .possible to schedule this program so that the classroom 
teacher is subjected to fewer, clarssroom •interruptions than '^ present 
±B Other progr^uns. 



II.. Developmental Possib^llltles - ' ^ 

Although there is no bullt-lrf excellence inherent in any type of organization, 
opportunities that may be taken advantage of should be posslb^le under- this 

t • program, such as: * i * 

' (|r"'Secause of the narrowing of the sub j Let matter responsibility, it Is 
possblle to build in more structuredVurriculum development. 

(b) \xt-is possible to schedule more speclilcally designed Inservice- 
. ^ - "education programming. 

(c) It Is possible to direct the nature of the graduate work of the 
elementary teaCh^r more specifically. ^ ^ 

Cd) - It is. possible to develop more types of multiple grouping to meet 
> the problem of individual 'differences. 

- > : 

O III. Appraisal of , Pupil Progress * 

O Because of tfte narrowing, of subject matter 'responsibility, it is possible 

to appraise pupl^ progress in the various subject matter fields more accurately. 

^ IV.; Pupil Contact w^th SpeciaJ.ists i . , . 

/wx \^^^}^ assVciaCe with several specialists under this program. 

'UyL Is generally is possible to progtam students to have morX cotitact 

^MllfflWBiBW ■ with men. O • \ 



(c) It is possible to distribute the skills- of outstanding^eachers over 



a large number of pupils. 



V. 



Adjustment to the Juaior High School Program 
It shpuld be possible to build in nnd^Co observe an ^easier orientation 
and adjustment to the Junior High School program, 

» '^(^ / 

Mechanics,: . /• 

The. Curriculum is divided into the following subject icaCte^ area?; : 
Language Arts and Social Studies (including reading, spelling, writing, and 
social studies), nathematips, science, art, nr^sic, physical' educat iou and 
library class. Teachers were assigned to these areas'on the basis interest 
and coapeteace, being given their first preference wherever possiblf^ The 
language arts teacher^aiso called home room teacher, would have two groups 
of' students for three hours each per day,* thus cofaiag in contact with 
aRproximately sixty students. .The math and science teachers ^ach have six 
^.classes per.day meeting a total of about ^180 students. The science teacher 
also teaches art on the average of one period per week. These periods 
may be tomblned throughout the year to enable the teacher to work on more 
extensive projects. There ^is a milsic teacher and physical education teacher 
irtj/our .building who sees all students in the departmentalized area for either 
foliV half periods per week or two full periods per week. These , two teachers 
alM^act as consultants to all other classes within our building wheiy thfey 
are free of classes'! A library class is conducted by the librarian one period • 
per week fqr all the students. This period sharing the time allotted to myslc 
and physically education. , 



Period 



; A student^ schedule ml-g)htyippear this way: 



1 

3 



Monday 



Tu esda y Wed n esday 



HOME -ROOM 



Thursday 



Friday 



LUNCH 



Math 

Scien^^e 



Math 
Science 



Math 

Library 

Science 



Math ; 
VM 

Sclehce 



Math 

I Art 

\ 



* • . Team Teaching ^ ^ 

during the school year 1971-72 numerous tneetlng^* were hejd by the 
i admialst cation and, faculty of 'Countryside School In an effort of arriving at ^ 
a better organizational pattern for the Intermediate grades that would allow 
us^ to move more consistently towards Individualizing Instruction for our 
clflldren. Many plans were' studied jfnd ^searched duiflng^»the lime of these 
^meetings. Also«» at this time, ^ many of oSr faculty members traveled about 
• ,the^ state vJ^slt^ng schools that had Implemented mar « innovative programs. 
Wfe caUed In^reso^rce people from our'dlstrl^t office who* gave us an ✓ 
abundance pf Information on arganizational patterns In the elemfentary school. 
Afte< many meetings of discussion, planning, ^nd^ research, many visitations, 
and a great, deal of 'donversation with, people fVom the Instructional department, 
we' flnall^r^ arrived aE'a course of action for Countryside School. We decided 
•that, we would like to Initiate a "Team Teaching. Ap'proach . " We decided that 
we would want pyltl-ageH^ non-graded iie.iirs.. i^c knew, however* what the 
complextlon of our commuf^ty was and that we would probably r;iove at a slower 
pace than we ;>ould like. ^ . . % ' ^ ' 

We^ first set ou^ to write Crntatlvc obJed^JUies for our teaming programs* 
- The*5t> tcn^tative objcctlyps evolved into our percianent ^objectives for the year. 



I. 



ERIC 



-Obj^ec*^lves ' ^ - ' ' ' , 

To •<,»stabl~*6h'an envltpnment conductive to meeting the needs of children. 
TheQO need*? rp^-^y be Identified as bplonglng^ uadejrstandlng, Idcnt If i<jation. 
guldancef, responsibility, woVk, personal development, and self worth. 

To ImplcraeHt a. curriculum composted of curriculum adoptions and appraveVl 
sp(*c lal^proArarie^ - . ' \ * 



Iir.^ To assess pup-tl compeceacies usln^ appropriate diagnostic procedures. 

^V. To pcescribe learning tasks appropriate to pupil ne<*d. * 

V. To evaliiaic pupil progress at appropriate- times In the instructional 
process. - . ' " 

VI. To provrf.de cfencributions to public information relative to pupil progress 
and team goa]^ and procedures. ^ * . 

*We organized two teaching teams. One of the teams was made up of fourth 
and fifth graders while the other team was comprised of fii^h and sixth graders. 
At first these teams were operating pretty much on a gracfed approach. However, 
as time went on, they have slowly evolved into non-graded teams. 

The teaming approach involved just one-half of all students in grades four, 
five and six. The other half of the students in these grades were placed in « 
senii-departnrentalization. 

1 - • 

Conclusions about Teaming ' ^ 

There are several conclusions that we have been able to reach while 
working through our years cJf non-graded, multiaged, •interdescipli-nary ^dSaning. 
It is felt that the teams smst be non-graded to insure that each student is 
placed or taught in relation to his ability. This will provide for an optimum 
learning environment. The question is sometimes asked: "l^y should we use 
' team' t«aCh liTg"?^' Th^' on^best 'answer' fo this'is that it provides us'witp afmore 
flexible schedule to o^Jate within. It will also provide more people to assist 
in the instruction. And finally, it is the best way known to improve the 
co3petency~of teachers. 

The other advantages 'of teaming that became evident could probable be 
enuc:ierated as follows: ~" f 

1. Greater efficiency in personnel utilization which lowers student-aduit 

ratio and allows for more realisti<:j individual i^ed instruction. ' ^ ' 

?. Flexibility of space, no space is '*boxed in" for a defined purpdset : 
Freedom of movement is a necessity, 

3. More complete and elaborate centers are being readied for all areas. 

The economy of having full use of equipment and* materials is a prime goaL 

4^ More extensive media can be readily available to all students and adt^ts. 

5. A more balanced program is insured for each student as no one teacher 
always ^teaches her "pet** subject- ' . 

' > • • 

V 

6. Total staff growth is obviously a result of team teaching and th^ ^open- 
space concept. Teachers working and teaching together pick up "tricks^ 
of the trade" from one another. «• 

7. Each student can always find some adult with whom he c;an adequately 
relate in this structure. * ^ , ^j. . 

8. Less walls are around to act as barriers'and isdlate subject areas, 
teachers, and students. This -naturally brings about more commurfication 
between teacher - teacher,^ teacher student, and student - student. 

9. Greater efficiency of student moverrent. • «. ^ 



' I Ope n - Alte rnative s Pr ogram 

Introduction . . - ^ 

, 

During the 1*972-73 school year, the ^din^ Board of E()u cation approved the 
development and Implementation* of an open school education aXterrtative for the 
1973-74 school year. The program was approved 'with the condition that it be 
rigoVousl^ evaluated so a^s'to demonstrate tt-s va^tie a^ an edvCfltional option. 
That (^*efh\'itlve program has boVri in opcration^for four years, during which 
' iC has been >inderg6ing conr»ltiuous evaluation and a<i justment . ' 



Pro gram Backftrauu d - ' 

*• ' • 

The Alternative School canie Into ej^istiince through Board action on 
April 9, 1973, as a rc:?ult of a series of -prt>'entat Ions by a firoup of interested 
piiAto. Tlvi'^i Lommunlty. group st^c forth a "philosophy of open education in the 
form of a series of 46 goals wis icii deUiieaced an ediicational seating in terms of 
or^janXca^ioii , bCudent opportunit ios , desiraWe teacher goals and goals to 
faclljttate parcnr.il involve:::enC m e^ducation. 

Purp oses for the E valuat ton 

^ The developnenfr of educational procedures and practices ha^ gone ^n • 
for decades with little ^01 no serious challenge to their goals .or strategies. 
Tne faith»that ed^itation always has been, and always will be/was sufficj.ent 

convince tax payefs to continue and even increase its stupp6rt of this public • 
iastl^utlon. a^In recent years, however^ a more sophisticated public faced with 
linita.tlcns ilfe fuads hasjbegun to ask for "scientific" proof of the effectiveness 
of ail of its%o.cial institutions, including education. The alternative 
educational anv;itonE:ent ai 'Countryside was an attempt to change and expand .the 
ErJina Educationally prpgrai; and 'it mu^st, therefore, be subject to the scrutiny 
of those who supjypt^ thai educational program. ^ " ^ * 

In ^^ddition to c<{^tributing tp the judgment regarding the value of the 4 
prograai, a second purp^ip for the evaluation was to assist t^ie program developer^ 
with data related t9 decisions they face in program deVeiopcent and adjustment. 

Hyaluation 'Strategy ^ * • «^ ' ^ ^ 

The -^f 3 ^ystezatic and continuous evaluation of educational program 

Is a relatively new • 

Sii.THjary and Condus ij^na :^ The Alternatjlve Prograo: at Countryside Elementary 
Scr.col has been ia operation four yeaVfS. The course of development has be^n 
guided by six general goals. These aliso guided the gathering of evaluation 
data. , j ' . . ' ' 

These goals call for accurate perfcep^ion^> of learners, parent, student 
apd teacher decision naking, 'an atmosphere of interpersonal concern, the 
doatinued arquisitloR of skills* and knowledge, and overall staff coordination 
in order to facilitate learning. 

The evidence gathered with regard Ito the accuracy of perceptions of. 
learners by their parents and teachers revealed that parents were quite accurate 
in their perceptions from^the outset of| the program, and they remained accurate. 



each day. There was very little 
interaction data reveals' that student ,to 



Responsibility for maintenance of the learning environment was assumed 
^by student, parents and staff, ea9h of ^ihom appears to haVe been a resource - 
for learning. Stu3ent attendance records reveal a very high rate of presence 
in scliooi, and records of parental participation reveal that mothers were 
present at a rate of at least two perday 
father participation. Further classroom 
student and parent to student interactions *for learning occurred continuously. 

An environment of ^n^terp'ersqnal concern was attained, and it Remained 
constant over the period of evaluation. ,iThe environment was seen by students 
a^ enthusiast ic, demoncratic and satisfying. Furth^ there was art absei^ce of 
frrctlon and favoritism. Observation of .jclassroom »trehavior revealed a large 
pr.edoninance of constructive interperson^^l interaction and 6A% of the parents 
repor^tod that their child was more skilUd in interpersonal areas than priot 
to th^prograrfn* • j' ^ * ' 

In\the cognitive Are^/A^s of reading, langua^je arts,^spelling, science, ,and 
social s\udi.es the Students continued to I gain skills aftd knowledge, 

The^ general goals of tltc program have been reachccUduring the first four 
year^. ' \ * v ^ ' ^ 



S 



- If you viit-be having. a child iti one of our Rrograns' and would like 
to make your^prefer^nce Tcnown, you ir^y merely decach the t'eair-off below 
fill it out and have .your child return it to his orxher teacher. 

' WJIEMvSR a VARIETY OF SOIQOL ORGANIZATION AX,' yATTfiRNS ARE OFFEMID 
STUDENTS, IT BECOMES EVIDENT THAT SOME' GAIN MORE ACCEPTANCE THAN OTHERS 
EVERYTHING POSSIBLE WILL BE" DONE TO HONOR YOUR REQUEST. THIS. HOWEVER 
CAN?.'OT ALWAYS ^-GUi^RENTEED . ' uurf<iVhR, ^ 



^ Tear Off 



J. I would like to have my :child in semi-departmentalization 
' for the* school year 1977--78. * 

2. 'J would fik^'to have my child in the team approach for ' 

the school y^ar 1977-78. , 

3. ; would like/to have my child in the Open Alternici^es 
approach for the school year 1977-78. 

4. I woMld like for the school personnel to make .this choice 
after considering alX available data" with respect to my 
child and the three learning environments. 



PLEASE RETURN BY FRIDAY /' MAY 13 1977 



Student's Name / p^es^nt Grade Present Teacher 

' • ^ ' ^ * / section '1976-77 



1976-77 



Parent's signature / 



